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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SWEDISH POSTAL DEPARTMENT UP TO THE 
TIME OF POSTAGE REFORM AND THE INTRODUCTION 
OF POSTAGE STAMPS. 

efore we enter upon an account of the introduction of 
postage stamps into Sweden, we shall first review the 
development of the Swedish postal department during 
the two centuries which intervened between its foun. 
dation and the adoption of postal reform and the 

postage stamp system. 
The Swedish postal departmentoriginated through 
the instrumentality of State Chancellor Axel Oxen- 
stierna, and has, as its foundation, a statute, issued by the administration 
of Queen Christina, February 20, 1636, concerning the Post Messengers. 
It was an ordinance consisting of eighteen paragraphs which was 
followed, from time to time, by directions for the postal service itself. 
Kit The last two kings during Sweden’s time of greatness, Charles X1., 
‘‘the great state economist,’’ as also Charles XII., gave much attention to 
the then young service, especially the latter, who, in spite of his many 
war operations, found time to draw up plans for extensive improve- 
ments in the postal establishment. On August 19th, 1704, he issued 
from the war camp at Jaroslaw a set of instructions which, during 159 
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years, or up to the year 1863, formed the basis for the government of 
the postal department. In 1707, during his reign, ordinances for the 
postal service, with instructions to the postmasters, were issued, which, 
in part, remained effective far into the 19th century. 

At the beginning of the 18th century the Swedish postal depart 
ment had its widest territorial activity which was reduced to its 
present dimensions by the loss of the Baltic Provinces, of Finland, in 
1809, and of Pomerania in 1815. Of Swedish post-offices in foreign 
lands the one at Hamburg was continued until 1869, 

In earlier times the management of the postal department was 
in charge of the Court of Chancery, assisted by a specially appointed 
Chief of the Posts, who, at various times, bore the title of Postmaster, 
Postmaster General, Post Director, and Chief Post Director. When, 
in 1801, the Court of Chancery was abolished, the management of the 
posts was given to, and exercised by, the Chief Postal Director’s Office 
When the Chancery was dissolved in 1833, the postal department was 
transferred to the Finance and Trade division of His Royal Majesty’s 
Chancery, and, finally, in 1840, tothe Finance Department. In our own 
time, 1900, the postal service has been under the Civil Department. 
The name, Chief Post Director’s Office was, in 1849, changed to Genera 
Postal Directorate, and the Chief has, from that time, had the title of 
Director General of Posts. 

W hen, in 1636, the postal department was organized the forward 
ing of mails was made the duty of specially selected, so called ‘‘ post 
farms,’’ * an institution which did not entirely cease to exist until 1870 
By means of the ‘‘ post farms ’’ a weekly mail service was established 
between Stockholm and the southern, western, and northern districts 
In 1645 a post route was opened along the Gulf of Bothnia, via Tornea 
to Finland. In 1662 the service between Stockholm and the south was 
increased to two mails per week and, shortly after, this service was 
also extended to places in central Sweden. 

In 1668 post-offices had been opened in nearly all the towns of the 
country, as well as in a few of the rural places. Transportation of 
letters and travellers by post yacht between Ystad and Stralsund and 
across Alandshaf began in 1684. 

In 1716 a regular mail service between the mainland and Gothland 
‘was opened. In 1778 the service throughout the northern districts was 
also extended to twice a week. 

In 1810 mail was forwarded between Stockholm and Gothenburg 
four times a week. In 1815 a post route by the English packet ships 
was established between Gothenburg and Harwick which, in 1834, was 
replaced by a steamer service between Gothenburg and Hull. In 1815 
postal communication with Norway, which heretofore had general], 
been forwarded by way of Strémland and Fredrikshald, was opened 
via Karlstad and Kongsvinger. 

In 1820 it was decreed that newspapers of all kinds could be sent 
through the mails by paying a postage corresponding to one-eighth of 
the letter rate, and, in addition, a special fee to the postmaster. In 
1824 the newspaper postage was supplanted by a special tax, controlled 


* Farms appropriated toward the maintenance of a post-office 
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by a charta sigillatae stamp which had to be affixed to every copy of a 
newspaper. This stamp tax was abolished in 1872. 

In 1830 a courier post was started between Stockholm and Christi 
ania as also a similar service, once a week, between Stockholm and 
Ystad. In 1833 a stage coach route between Stockholm—Gothenburg 
—Helsingborg was opened and, in 1834, special mails for the forwarding 
of packages were instituted on several lines. In 1835 the opportunity 
of forwarding letters in letter-boxes by private steamers was given. 
In 1838 a messenger service, for the collection of and delivery to the 
post-office of such letters as were to be forwarded through the mails, was 
arranged under private auspices in the capital. This system continued 
until, in connection with the postage reform, letter boxes were dis 
tributed throughout that city. 

In 1847 agreements were entered into with Denmark and Prussia 
for the exchange of package post. In 1848 a beginning was made for 
the opening of a local letter service in the capital. In 1852 arrange 
ments were made for a sea post route between Stockholm and Stettin, 
which continued until railway connection between Stockholm and 
Malmo had been established. 

At the time the postal department was organized, the postage for a 
letter was generally rated at 2 Ore silver which the postmaster could 
‘* keep and enjoy for his industrious service.’’ As early as 1638 a start 
was made for the introduction of a graded postage, and, in 1643, an 
inland letter tariff was established with postage rates ranging between 
1 and 9 Ore silver. In 1662 it was decreed that all moneys received for 
forwarding letters should go to the postal funds and, in 1705, the letter 
postage, which had already been increased on several occasions, was 
further increased, in some instances to the extent of 100 per cent. 

During the 18th century, as well in the early decades of the 19th, 
the domestic postage tariff was changed a number of times. In 1830 
it was submitted to a thorough revision by which the distance between 
the places of mailing and delivery was made the basis for the rating 
and not, as formerly, on the basis of the number of post-offices through 
which a letter passed. As a result a complete system of zones was 
arranged with eleven different rates of postage. 

After the zones had thus been established, the postage to be paid 
for a single letter, at the time of the postage reform, had to conform to 
the following tariff : 

within a distance of 3 miles,* 2 skilling 
éé és éé éé 4} to 5 éé ‘ é 
Be * LO 
10+ ** 20 
20% ** 35 
353 ‘ 5O 
504 * 70 
70% * 90 * q 
904 ** 110 * 10 
‘S°1103 ** 130 11 * 
for longer distances.............. 12 3 
for transportation by water to Gothland a special fee of 2sk. was charged. 


* A Swedish mile, at that time, was equivalant to 6.6235 English miles. Transl. 





According to this tariff the postage on asingle letter from Stockholm 
to Sodertalje was 3, Upsala 4, Norrképing 5, Karlstad 6, Gothenburg 7, 
Malmo 8. Skellefteé 9, LuleA 10 and Haparanda 11 sk. beo. 

Another consideration which had its bearing on the postage rates 
was the weight of the letter. To begin with there was no discrimina 
tion between light and heavy letters, but as early as 1643 the weight of 
a single rate letter was fixed at 1 lod ;* for a letter weighing more than 
1, but less than 2 lod, double postage was charged, ete. 

At the beginning of the 18th Century 14 lod was the single lette: 
weight and an additional postage rate was required for every additiona 
lod. In 1785 the tariff was so moderated that, in figuring the rate, 8 to 
12 lod were counted as 8 lod, 13 to 16 lod as 9 lod, and thereafter a 
single postage rate was added for every increase in weight of not more 
than 4 lod until the total weight amounted to 48 lod. This was the 
maximum weight permitted for a single piece. 

1 lod was equal to 13.28 grammes and Isk. beo eqivalent 3 4 dre 

In the instructions to postmasters, as early as 1707, it was ordered 
that the postage for domestic letters should be paid at the time of 
mailing. 

The revenue was controlled in the following manner:—Every lette: 
which weighed more than single postage had its weight marked on 
it at the time of mailing. Before being sent from the post-offices the 
name of the addressee and the weight in lod, etc., of every letter was 
entered on the record, for which stamped and ruled blanks wer 
sent to the postmasters every month by the department, The domestic 
jetters were sorted according to destination and letters for foreign coun 
tries according to the respective boundary post-office. The data entered 
on the record were aiso entered on special, smaller. lists ( way-bills), 
accompanying the mails, one of these for every post-office addressed 
On the arrival of the mail each post-office compared the mail matte 
with the list attached and made such notes as were necessary. Each 
month the way-bills received, as well as the record of letters dispatched, 
had to be forwarded to the General Postal Directorate where the fina] 
comparison of the way-bills and the respective records was made 
The balanced records constituted the verifications for the accounts of 
the post-offices. 


*1 lod very nearly equals 4¢ ounce 





THE ADOPTION OF POSTAGE STAMPS BY SWEDEN. 


hen, in a previous chapter, we dwelt on the conditions 

which hastened the installation of a uniform postage 
in England and, in connection therewith, the adoption 
of postage stamps, we did so because the orgin and 
development of this question in Sweden was influenced 
by the postal reform which had, at that time, been 
consummated in England. 

The question of establishing a uniform postage 
and of using postage stamps was debated by the houses of the diet at 
three congresses before it was finally decided by the tax levying state 
power. 

The first proposition on the subject was introduced at the Riksdag 
of 1847-1848 and dealt only with the reduction and uniformity of the 
postal tariff, but not with the introduction of postage stamps. The bill 
was presented in the house of peasants* by Peter Martenson from JOnk6 
ping (lan) district, who pointed out the great benefits which were 
being derived from the reduction of postal rates in England and proposed 
that measures should be taken for the followng changes in the postal 
service : 

1) A reduction of the postage rate to not over 4, or 5 sk. beo. for 
every lod of letter weight and the rate to be the same to all post offices 
within the country regardless of the distance. 

2) When this reduction of the postage should bring about an in 
creased correspondence and, consequently, an increased income to the 
postal funds, which could be assumed to take place within two or three 
years, then there should be a further reduction of Isk. for every lod of 
letter weight, or a rate of 3 or 4sk. beo., based on the rate adopted 
when the reduction mentioned in the first paragraph took place. 

3) After another period of two or three years, or later, if considered 
necessary, asimilar reduction of Isk. beo. for every lod of letter weight 
should be made, based on the increase of income from the correspond- 
ence, until the postage became to 2sk. beo., when no further reduction 
should be made. 

The proposer thought that, through this gradual reduction of the 
high and irregular postage rates, such an oppressive trade crisis would 
be avoided as would take place were the reduction to be made all at 
one time, especially as, in the opinion of the mover, the increased cor 
respondence would augment the income in progressive proportion to the 
reduction of rates. 

The Committee on Grants, in its report on the matter, could not but 
see and acknowledge the benefit from the simplified method of collecting 
and accounting for the postal revenue which would result from the pro 
posed system and would not dispute that it would lead to an increase 
in correspondence. In order to safely judge of the practicability of the 
proposition and the probable results from its acceptance as regarded 


Previous to the amendment of the constitution in 1866, the diet consisted of four 
houses: the nobles, the clergy, the burghers and the peasants. Sweden is subdivided 
into 24 lAn or districts.—J. 5. R 
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the postal revenue, it would, in the meanwhile, be necessary to have 
access to complete data and figures based on conditions where the system 
had already been introduced. Such data the Committee did not have, 
but it was known that in other countries where uniform postage rates 
had been established there had been, at least in the beginning, a con 
siderable falling off in the usual revenues, which would here be more 
serious, because, during the last year, the funds of the postal depart 
ment had become considerably depleted, partly through the higher 
rates charged for post horse hire and partly on account of the greater 
number of horses made necessary by the increased weight of the mails 
and extension of the service. On the strength of this, the-committee 
considered it to be its duty to recommend that no action be taken in 
regard to Peter Martenson’s proposition. This was also the conclusion 
arrived at by the Riksdag.* 

In the next Riksdag, 1850-1851, the demands for a reduced postage 
became still stronger, and were voiced in four bills, three of which 
proposed the adoption of stamped paper as a means for the payment 
of postage. The two qyestions were now connected and were, thereafter, 
always taken up and debated together. Two of the bills were presented 
in the house of burghers and the other two in the house of peasants. 

In the house of burghers Paul Berg referred in particular to the 
experience of England and proposed that the postage on all letters, to 
any place within the country, should be uniform and computed on the 
basis of a rate of 4sk. beo. for each lod or less, and in like -proportion 
for heavier letters. 

P. Mur& gave an historical account of the introduction of the 
postal reform in England, Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, Denmark 
and other European countries, and pointed out that it had been genera! 
ly acknowledged that alow average postage rate was one of the first 
requirements for industrial and mercantile development and,in order t 
gain this, a country should not shirk the sacrifice which, at first, this 
reform would entail, as is the case with most great reforms This cost 
would not, in Sweden, amount to more than 40,000 Rdr. beo. for the 
first year, and this could be met from a surplus of at least 72,000 Rdr 
beo. now in possession of the postal department. If, in connection 
with the introduction of a uniform letter postage, it should be decreed 
that the postage, following the usage in other countries, should be paid 
by stamped paper, provided with some gummy substance and attached 
to the reverse of the letters, an increased income would probably accrus 
to the postal fund. Offices should also be established along the publi 
post routes where letters could be deposited in locked bags, and this 
would, without doubt, considerably increase the number of letters 
Some gain would also be derived from the postage stamps being used 
as small change. He, therefore, proposed that the houses should 
decree : 


me be 1 re eport of the C ommittec Ci alled forte a pamphlet : 
tikw 1815 1847 
(Date 1 in re gard to ‘the postai service in E ng land, collected during visits 
1845 and 1847), in which it was shown that the arguments of the Committee « 
be applied against the proposed uniformity ofthe postage and its payment 
of postage stamps. This brochure has been partly followed in the account 
he postage reform in England. 
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That from the beginning of 1852 the postage for every single letter, 
not exceeding 1 lod in weight, from and to any place within the 
kingdom, should be 4 skill. beo.; for a weight not exceeding 2 
lod 8sk. beo., ete., and for every additional lod an additional 
single rate, and 

That through the agency of the postal department postage stamps, 
after the English model, to the value of 4,8 and 12sk. beo., 
should be procured and furnished to the public from every post 
office, and that thereafter, in order to entitle them to be forwarded 
through the mails, it should be compulsory that all letters should 
have such stamps affixed to them. 

FE. Falck, from Skaraborg district, stated in the house of peasants 
that the farmer class had come to consider the Swedish postal establish- 
ment only as a burden, which the agricultural classes were compelled 
to bear, but from the benefits of which they were barred, as throughout 
the entire country there were only 140 post-offices, 86 of them being in 
the cities and 54 in boroughs and rural districts. The reason for this 
disproportion was that a post-office could not be established without 
considerable expense, and, consequently, the number of post-offices was 
kept within such a narrow limit that only a small portion of the 
Swedish people could avail themselves of the postal service. An im- 
provement, which would develop the postal service gradually to what 
it ought to be and would bring about the advantages that were intended, 
could be brought about by establishing, in addition to the post-offices, 
a great nuniber of other places where letters could be mailed but where 
no money would be received and, consequently, no postmaster would be 
required. For this purpose a special kind of stamped paper, which 
should be fastened to the letter by the sender, had been invented, by 
means of which the postage would be paid, or rather the letter released, 
thus enabling it to be forwarded to its destination without further pay 
ment. A letter thus released could, at any time, during the day or night, 
be dropped in a box at any of the places established for that purpose. 
All that would be needed would bea person who would collect the letters 
and put them in a pouch which would be delivered to the mail-driver 
when he passes through the place, after which the pouch would be 
taken along to the nearest post-office, where the letters would be 
assorted and then forwarded in the usual way. Such places of receipt 
would be quite inexpensive and could, therefore, be established at all 
country inns and ‘‘post farms ’’ as well as in every village or manor 
located along the public highways or post roads. In order to put into 
practice the method referred to, of paying the postage by means of 
stamped paper instead of money, it would be necessary to have the 
postage uniform throughout the entire country and not rated according 
to the distance. 

After an account of the development of the postal service in England 
from 1840 to 1849, which had been brought about by the postage reform 
and after pointing out the small exchange of mail in Sweden during the 
same period, the speaker proposed an inland postage of 4sk. beo. for 
every lod, to be paid by means of stamped paper, and that after such 
postage stamps had been introduced, the postage on a letter which did 
not have stamps afixed to it should be raised to 6sk. per lod. 





It was further proposed, among other things, that at first postage 
stamps of the values of 4, 8 and 12sk. beo. should be manufactured, and 
furnished to the public in single copies, at their face value, by all the 
ordinary post offices in the country but that 100 stamps of 4sk., ora cor 
responding number of a higher value, should be sold for an even amount 
of 8 rdr. beo. In addition to the ordinary post offices, there should 
be established throughout the country, wherever it could be convenient 
ly done, places for the reception of stamped letters and thus the burden 
of crown letter transportation could be reduced. 

By way of information the speaker added that the postage stamps 
ought to have a solution of gum on the reverse so that they could be 
easily attached to the letters ; that they should be manufactured in 
sheets which could afterwards be cut apart for use and that, when a 
letter arrived at the first regular post office, a black, indelible stamp 
mark should be put on the postage stamp which would thereby be made 
unfit for further use. 

And finally we find the mover in the previous Riksdag, P. Marten 
son, who referred to the example set by other countries, particular] 
England, and presented tables showing the result of the introduction of 
the so-called ‘‘ penny system ’’ in that country and made the following 
proposition : 

That the houses should reduce the postage rate of a single letter 
weighing 1 lod to 4sk. beo. to post offices in the country, 
regardless of long or short distance, and in proportion for 
letters of heavier weight ; 

That the right of pre-payment by means of stamped paper should 
be established and that these stamps, adapted to the establish 
ed postage, should be furnished to the public by the postal 
department from a]l the post offices in the country as well as 
from other places of sale ; 

That if the houses, on account of lacking data applicable to the 
conditions in the Swedish postal department, should find it 
necessary to postpone this important question to a coming 
Riksdag, the houses should express to His Royal Majesty 
their wish that the postal department should be ordered to 
compile for the next Riksdag the necessary statistical tables 
which could serve the coming house as a guide to rendering 
a decision on this important reform. 

In its report, dated March 17, 1851, on all the propositions referred 
to, the Committee on Grants, in the main, repeated its report of 1848 and 
did not see its way to recommending to the houses any other action on 
the propositions of Messrs. Berg, Murén, Falek and Per Martenson than 
a request by the houses to His Royal Majesty, that His Royal Majesty 
should order the postal department to draw up a proposition, based on 
trustworthly calculations, for the introduction of a new system in 
the postal service in line with the suggestions made by the movers, and 
that a gracious proposition on the subject might be laid before the houses 
at the next Riksdag. , 

The houses decided in accordance with this and, in a communica 
tion of April 16th, made a representation to His Royal Majesty bearing 
on the subject. 
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On the strength of this His Royal Majesty, on May 7th, 1851, 
caused an order to be issued to the General Post Directorate to render an 
opinion and proposition as to how far the change in the postal service, 
proposed by the houses, could be carried out, such proposition to be 
based on a preliminary investigation with necessary and accurate 
calculations. 

The calculations which consequently were made in the office of the 
Directorate demanded considerable care, accuracy, and expenditure of 
time. During one and a half years it kept four persons employed, one 
continuously and the others with few interruptions. 


To be continued. 





The London Exhibition. 


Specially Reported by 
FRED. J. MELVILLE, 
President, Junior Philatelic Society of London. 

The Exhibition of 1906 has come—and it has gone. To the 
metropolis of the world it has brought the elite of the stamp collecting 
world, bent upon a dual pursuit—the pursuit of philatelic knowledge 
and of lVentente cordiale. Wherever true philatelists are gathered 
together from near and distant parts, there must always be a spirit of 
camaraderie born of our similarity of aims and interests. 

Two International Exhibitions have been held in London before 
(in 1890 and 1897), and it is well known that their standard of merit 
was of a very high order. A third, no less important, was held in Man 
chester, in 1899, under the auspices of a very select company of first 
class specialists who reside in or near the great Cottonopolis. 

The recent exhibition is the fourth of its kind. and everyone who 
has attended it is looking forward to the possibilities of another, though, 
Owing to the almost inconceivable amount of work involved in arrang 
ing a show of such magnitude, it will probably be from seven to nine 
years before we shall get another in London. 

The exhibition has been held in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall in Vincent Square, London, near Westminster Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament. If it has been a little difficult for some folks to find, 
it has been an admirable hall for the purpose of study. The extent of 
it was great. I believe there has been approximately 9,000 square 
feet of space available for displaying stamps, leaving ample room. for 
the public to pass to and from between the rows of frames. Yet the 
9,000 square feet was scarcely sufficient to show off the collections in all 
their glory. Exhibitors applied for something in excess of 12,000 
Square feet. 

The first I saw of the Exhibition was the night preceding the opening 
day. An eager little group of the ‘‘great moguls,’’ in their shirt sleeves, 
were exciting themselves far more than the somewhat sedentary pursu 
of stamp collecting had accustomed them to, hammering nails in heré 
carrying frames over there, and sticking labels and big guide numbers 
everywhere. 

All the available assistance had been commanded for the work 
Messrs. Oldfield and Hausberg, and the indefatigable C. J. Phillips 
were the prime influences. A word from ‘©. J. P.’’ ean send half-a 
dozen uniformed commissionaires in six different directions. His energy 
has been taxed to the full at the Royal Horticultural Hall this past 
fortnight. Other workers I noticed were Baron the Worms, John N. 
Luff, E. D. Bacon, M. P. Castle, F. Reichenheim, L. W. Fulcher, W. 
H. Peckitt, and F. H. Oliver. Others were there, including the Ear! 
of Crawford, who was busy taking notes of the exhibits, but after a 
word of sympathy to Mr. Luff (afterwards ‘‘ Doctor’’ Luff, as will be 
mentioned later), who was almost in a state of collapse after his un 
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usual physical exertion, Mr. Oliver asked me to take off my coat and 
lend him a hand. At the very suggestion of work, like the man in 
the song, I came over ‘‘all of a tremble,’’ and made a hurried but 
successful retreat. 

On the very next day, Wednesday, May 23th, when H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, Patron of the Exhibition, came, prior to the opening 
of the show to the public, the exhibits were practically all ready. His 
Royal Highness, who was himself an exhibitor, took considerable 
interest in the display, spending over two hoursthere. He left shortly 
after the doors had been opened to the public at twelve o’clock. 

At three o’clock the formal ceremony of the opening was performed 
by the Earl of Crawford. His Lordship, in his opening speech, said 
he had been ordered by His Royal Highness to act in his name in 
declaring the International Philatelic Exhibition duly opened. He 
need hardly say that it gave him the greatest pleasure and honour to 
be appointed by His Royal Highness to open this exhibition and to 
bring thus, officially, before those present one of the finest shows of 
our hobby that had ever been brought together under a single roof. 

He believed it was now some fifty-five years, or thereabouts, since 
the first Stamp Exhibition took place and he got his knowledge of this 
fact from one of the exhibitors (in the present exhibition). Mr. Rein 
heimer, in exhibit No. 254, had shown a sketch of the first exhibition, 
that was held in Brussells, in the year 1852, drawn from memory. 
Since then there had been several International Exhibitions held in 
this country, three in London and one in Manchester. But he thought 
that when they came to look at the display about to be opened to the 
public, that nothing had ever been shown to equal it. 

The childish fad (as it had been called in the past) of stamp col 
lecting was not only for children of school-days, but it had grown up 
with the schoolboys, and went on to the middle age and was getting on 
to old age. Not only the enthusiasm of the school-boy was kept alive in 
the old man, but the knowledge and science of putting the things to 
gether had increased in proportion. The result was that where a col 
lection consisted originally of a washing-bodok and a gum-pot, now the 
whole philatelic history of a country is placed on paper and illustrated 
with the postage stamp of that country. The result was that the 
person who knew nothing whatever of stamp collecting very often may 
see a collection and go away to say ‘There is something in that ; [ must 
have a go myself,’’ and so philately had gone on, increasing in numbers 
and science and joy to many hundreds and thousands of people who 
occupied their leisure hours with it. 

H. R, H. the Prince of Wales, a collector who is excessively fond 
of our hobby and devotes a part of his spare time to it, is an exhibitor 
to-day in four classes, and, not only that, but his son, Prince Edward 
of Wales, is also an exhibitor, as they would see if they went into the 
room on the first floor on the left-hand side. H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales spent two hours there that morning (Wednesday, May 23rd 
and intended to come again another day. He ordered him (the Earl of 
Crawford ) to say to those who come to the opening how sorry he was 
he could not come himself to perform the ceremony, but he had an 
engagement at Trinity House that could not be posponed. He did not 
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think he ought to further interfere with their pleasure in looking at the 
exhibits, but he ought to say a few words of thanks to those gentlemen 
whose labours had been something like sixteen to seventeen hours a 
day in getting the exhibition ready. 

[It would be something in the nature of an encyclopedic history 
of the world’s postage stamps to give an adequate deseription of the 
exhibits. There were no fewer than 160 exhibitors, making 257 separate 
entries. With the exception of a few collections shown by the judges, 
by members of the trade, and a few others, all were entered for com 
petition in eleven classes. The value of the massed exhibits was 
at not far short of two million dollars. All the finest collections in 
Great Britain, some of the finest European, and a few of the best 
American collections have been on view. It is unfortunate that the 
United States exhibits were sofew innumber. Several of the collections 
which it was my privilege to see on my recent visit to America would 
have found great credit with the judges at the Exhibition of 1906, and, 
so far as the displays of the United States stamps were concerned, they 
were the weakest section of the whole Exhibition. 

Before proceeding to discuss a few of the exhibits, let me refer to 
the attendance. Admission to the opening ceremony was half a guinea 
($2.50) and one shilling at other times, except on Saturday, May 26th, 
and on Wednesday, May 30th, when admission was free. 

In addition to those holding exhibitors’ passes, stall holders’ 
tickets, etc., 3,787 people visited the hall. The opening ceremony was 
attended by most of the foreign and provincial visitors, many of them 
bringing their wives. It was quite a little society function. The 
heaviest attendance, 1,100 and 1,400, were on the two free days. 

A number of visitors, of course, were strangers to stamps—or to 
philately—to be more correct. A story was whispered about that Mr. 
W. H. Peckitt volunteered to show two lady visitors round the cases, 
and he spent two solid hours pointing out the chief gems and objects 
of interest to them. As they were leaving they thanked him sweetly, 
and confided to him that they really thought that, of all the stamps 
they had seen, they liked the blue stamps the best. 

Among the visitors, on Friday, May 25th, were the young sons of 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Edward and Prince Albert. 

Other visitors including representatives of nearly all foreign coun 
tries to which philately has extended its influence. The United States 
visitors have included Mr. J. N. Luff, Mr. and Mrs. Alex Holland, Mr 
W. Moser and Mr. P. F. Bruner. 

Undoubtedly the most noticeable feature of the display was, to 
parody a term of Mr. Oldfield’s, the ‘‘ unlimited specialism ’’ which dis 
tinguished many of the collections. No one who saw the 1897 show and 
the one just concluded could help noticing how marked an advance there 
has been in the very idea of specialism. There was “ bloating ’’ in 1897, 
there is ‘‘ bloating”’ still. But the charm of the modern school is in 
the extensive historical notes, the explanatory text and diagrams which 
accompany the collection of the real philatelist, or student of stamps. 

The Ear! of Crawford’s collection (the finest in the whole exhibition 
has copious notes to every page and notes of the highest philatelic value. 
His Lordship is credited with originating this style of collecting, indeed 
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some go so far as to term it the ‘‘ Crawford School of Philately.’’ Yet 
it was, to my mind, a development that was bound to come, and it has 
come from several sources at the same time. The most extensive notes, 
in proportion to the extent of the collections, of any shown at the 1906 
exhibition, were those of a youth in the Junior Section, who showed 
400 stamps of the United States in an exercise book. Yet the 


young 
owner knew nothing of a Crawford School. He was simply 


writing on 


ise 


his own idea of how a collection could be made interesting by the 
of explanatory and historical notes. 
Mr. William Moser, too, showed a collection, annotated most superb 


ly, of the stamps of Japan, which was greatly admired, and which, 
were it possible, one would like to have reproduced in extenso by collo 
type, or some other similar process, to preserve for study at one’s leisure 
Yet [ doubt if Mr. Moser had known how Lord Crawford’s collection 
wes arranged. And if he did, he has vastly improved upon his copy 
book! 

The Earl of Crawford secured the Cup in the Championship Class, 
Section I, for his incomparable collection of Great Britain. This dis 
play comprised practically all the rarest regular postal adhesives, many 
in blocks and panes. The greater part of a sheet of 1d blacks was shown 
and also nearly an entire sheet of the V. R.1d black. This sheet lacked 
a block of four in the lower left-hand corner, and, as though this were 
not enough to take the ordinary amateur’s breath away, a manuscript 
note at the bottom explained that the missing block of four were shown 
elsewhere in the collection! Another sheet, of the 2d blue without lines, 
had the two lower rows missing, but these were shown elsewhere in the 
collection. 

This collection included impressions from plates 5 and 11 of the 1d 
printed in black and in red, blocks of eight of each of the early embossed 
stamps, the 6d, 10d and 1s, a pane of the 3d plate 4, watermarked smal! 
garter, and a block of six watermarked medium garter, an entire pane 
of twenty of the 2s brown, a block of eight and an imperf. pair of the 
5s plate 4 on blued paper. These are but a few of the choice things in 
the regular issues. The imperforate proofs including specimens from 
all the imprimatur sheets, and a splendid array of essays, and a superb 
lot of official stamps, stamps of the telegraph companies, and the local 
issues for the Universities completed what was the greatest and most 
interesting collection in the Exhibition. 

Mr. L. L. R. Hausburg received a gold medal for Victoria, and the 
Baron Anthony de Worms for Ceylon, in the same section of the Champi 
onship Class. This class, which was in two sections, was chiefly for 
collections which had previously taken a gold medal at an International 
Exhibition. Such collections were not permitted to be entered in the 
ordinary classes, thus giving some of the newer philatelic workers an 
opportunity of securing medals. 

The second section of the Championship Class included three fine 
collections, Mr. Oldfield’s ‘‘ Bolivia ’’, Mr. Grunewald’s -‘ France’’, and 
Mr. Henry J. Crocéker’s ‘‘ Hawaiians’’. The latter collection, which 
is probably too well known in the United States to require any descrip 
tion here, was undoubtedly the finest of the three and to it was awarded 
the second Championship Cup. So that the Championship honours 
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were shared by the Earl of Crawford and an American philatelist, Mr. 
Crocker. 

In Class I, Section I, for stamps of Great Britain, J.S. Higgins, Jr., 
got the gold medal. Mr. Higgins is a junior collector, in point of age. 
He is only twenty years old and has been a very keen collector for near 
ly ten years. I remember interviewing him for The Young Stamp Col 
lector after the Manchester Exhibition in 1897, where he had the good 
fortune to secure two silver medals and one bronze medal. He was 
started in our hobby by reading an article in Pearson’s Weekly, a popular 
penny periodical. His collection of Great Britain, unused, stops at 
1900, and contains nearly all the chief rarities and a superb lot of proofs 
in trial colours. 

Mr. Sydney Loder received the silver medal and H.R. H. The 
Prince of Wales a bronze medal in the same section of Class | The 
Prince of Wales’ Collection attracted a good deal of interest. Every 
visitor asked to see it. It comprised proofs, essays, ete , of K 
Head stamps. 

It ean scarcely be said that the stamps of the United States wer: 
adequately represented at the Exhibition. The Ear] of Crawford showed 
a very fine lot of the Postmasters’ and Carriers’ stamps, including di 
proofs of an essay of a stamp prepared for Albany, the only copy know: 
of the Annapolis 5c red envelope, one of the three known copies of th« 
10c Baltimore on white paper, a 5c Brattleboro’, and a cut-square Mil 
bury on entire letter sheet. Mr. Hermann Aich showed a nice collectior 
of the regular issues, as also did Mr. Josef Gelber. 

None of these collections of the United States received med: 
This is probably because the United States were included in a very 
section-of Class II, which included New South Wales, Mauritius, Sw 
zerland, British Guiana and Afghanistan. I do not mean to sugvest 
that the United States stamps would not compete with these countries, 
but simply that in this case they did not. The Earl of Crawford on 
showed a part of his collection and the other two collections were shown 
by European philatelists, and they did not compare with several! colle 
tions that exist in the United States but which were not shown. Had the 
latter been shown, they would certainly not have let New South Wales 
and Mauritius have such an easy success in this section. 

Mr. Harvey Clarke secured the gold medal for New South Wales 
and the Prince of Wales received a silver medal for Mauritius. He 
showed his two ‘‘ Post Office’’ stamps. The 2d specimen, for which he 
paid £1,450 at auction recently, is a superb copy. Indeed, one could 
not imagine how it could be finer. It has ample margins all round, and 
the impression is perfectly clear and even. The id stamp, used, I think, 
comes from the collection of the Earl of Kintore. Mr. H. J. Duveen 
also showed a pair of the Post Office stamps and Mr. Peckitt, at his stall, 
displayed a fine pair of the id stamps used on an envelope, which he 
was offering for sale. 

It will be remembered that the Prince of Wales offered a gold and 
a silver medal for the two best collections exhibited by ladies. The 
gold one was awarded to Mrs. E. B. 8. Benest, for a very fine collection 
of Brazil, and the silver to Mrs. Herxheimer, fora collection comprising 
unused stamps issued subsequent to 1890. 





In the junior section the silver medal was awarded, in Section I, 
Division I, to Carl and Alfred Lugner, for a collection containing 12,. 
281 stamps. In Division II of the same section Mr. J. 8. Higgins, Jr., 
received a silver medal for a collection of 4,300 British Colonials, and 
in Division III Mr. L. W. Crouch received a high compliment from the 
judges in the award of a special silver medal for a beautifully arranged 
collection of United States, in an exercise book, with extensive notes. 
Only bronze medals were offered in this division, but the judges 
were so pleased with the junior’s work that they gave him a special 
silver medal. This collection was awarded the Junior Philatelic Society’s 
gold medal last year for collections shown by boys and girls under 19 
years of age. 

The social functions in connection with the Exhibition were 
numerous. These included the opening ceremony, a couple of lectures, 
two banquets, three excursions by river, motor and train, and recep 
tions by Mr. and Mrs. Oldfield, Mr. and Mrs. Hausburg, and Si) 
William Avery. 

The Ear! of Crawford was in the chair at the offiicial banquet and 
he referred sympathetically to the pbhilatelists’ proud pleasure in 
knowing that the Prince of Wales is a collector. He had sent a 
message to His Royal Highness, who was on the way to Spain for the 
royal wedding- His message read : 

‘* Philatelists at the official banquet of the Exhibition present their 
duties to your Royal Highness and hope that the visit to Spain may be 
a complete success.’’ 

The Prince’s reply, received during the evening, was as follows 

_** Please thank my brother philatelist at the official banquet of the 
Exhibition for their good wishes for my visit to Spain. I hope you are 
all spending a very pleasant evening.’’ 

Mr. H. R. Oldfield proposed the toast of the guests at the banquet 
and the guests at the Exhibition. He claimed, very justly, that we 
rival the freemasous. Any philatelist, he said, who is wandering around 
the world, is perfectly assured of a good reception if he only makes him 
self known. They (Mr. Oldfield and his colleagues) had been delighted 
that their foreign cousins had carried away many of the awards 

This toast was replied to by the Baron von Buch, who, in proposing 
the toast of the judges, coupled with it the name, as he inadvertently 
gave it, of ‘‘ Doctor’’ Luff, a name by which that popular and genial! 
gentleman from New York has since been, and will for many a year, be 
known to us. ‘* Doctor’’ Luff, called upon by the chairman, explained 
that the title of ‘‘ Doctor,’’ like some people’s greatness, bad been 
thrust upon him. He took itas very unkind of Mr. Oldfield to make 
him speak. English people thought all Yankees were amusing. His 
friend Mr. Moser (who had been the butt of some good-natured fun 
on the part of Dr. Byrd-Page, the sleight of hand expert, during the 
latter’s performance) was far more amusing than he. He felt it an 
honour to be the mouthpiece of his fellow judges. The task of the 
judges had not been an easy one. They had had new paths open before 
them, they had had a new line or a new scheme of competition open 
for them which was unknown and untried. The excellence of the 
exhibits and their large number had been, in some sense, a compensa- 
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tion, and when so many exhibits of great value and of great interest 
had been placed before them to select those which were paramount 
and which were a class by themselves, and were worthy of the awards 
at their disposal, the jury had been harmonious and surprisingly ir 
accord. It had been their endeavour to make their awards to merit 
and not to money, to present the honours for those collections which 
had evidence of research and study and grasp of the subject, and not 
to those which represent mere pounds, shillings and pence. 

But now, I fear, I shall have exhausted the patience of the readers 
of the A. J. P., but let me give them one or two of the humourous 
items from the second banquet, where Mr. Harrison Hill, a clever 
musical entertainer, ‘‘ took off’’ some of our leading philatelists and 
ruests in little verselets. The musical sketch begins to the tune ot 
‘‘Tramp, tramp, the boys are marching ”’ 


Now the nations of the world with their postage stamp unfurled 
Are met on the twenty-ninth of May, 

For a Parliament of Stamps—not in rival party camps, 
But in an Entente Cordiale kind of way. 

Our Sailor Prince of Wales, who from India lately hails 
And well he did his Royal duty there— 

Is the patron of the craft, and he walked both fore and aft, 
And admired the Exhihition everywhere. 


(Spoken 
‘Brisez mes timbres’’ (shiver my timbers), said His Roya 
Highness, as he looked longingly at a blue Mauritius. 
(Chorus 
Stamp, stamp, stamp, the boys are marching, 
Every man a stamp collector true, 
And they hail the Prince of Wales, whose kindness never fails 
And Prince Edward, he’s a stamp collector too. 


2T» As Mr. Harrison Hill said, you must always have a Speake: 
Parliament. Mr. Franz Reichenheim was the speaker. The ve: 
to the tune of ‘‘ Home, sweet home”’ 


Se 


Franz Reichenheim, Franz Reichenheim, 
He is our President, 

With such a speaker in the chair 
We’re more than quite content. 

To make the Herts Society the best, is all his aim. 
So here’s to Mr. President, 

Franz Reichenheim his name. 


Chorus. 


Heim, Heim, Reichenheim, 
So here’s to Mr. President, 
Franz Reichenheim his name. 
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An American visitor, Mr. W. Moser, was discussed to the air of 
“‘ Yankee Doodle ’”’ 


His name is William Moser, 
And he bought the English Fleet. 
His Japanese and such as these 
They are a perfect treat. 
He’s Buenos Ayres too 
And stamps of many a nation. 
They’re all so neat and most complete 
In point of perforation. 


Mr. Luff (or more appropriately ‘‘ Doctor’’ Luff), also to the tune 
of Yankee Doodle : 


Oh! J. N. Luff has stamps of buff, 
Of red, and green, and blue, sir, 
And to the firm of Stanley G. 
He always is most true, sir. 
Here’s a health to J. N. Luff, 
Hip, hip, hip, hooray, sir, 
May he direct the New York firm 
For many and many a day, sir. 


There was a good deal more, all of which formed a most amusing 
and delightful entertainment for those present, but I hesitate to inflict 
any more upon the readers of this article as | cannot convey the music 
and Mr. Harrison Hill’s inimitable manner of expression. without 


which most of the fun is lost. But the little musical sketch very aptly 
‘* hit off’ the spirit of the exhibitionf the spirit of good humour which 
had prevailed throughout the finest philatelic displav ‘the world has 
ever seen. 





Some Stamp Designs. 


By C. A. HOWEs. 


[Continued from page 152.] 


Nepal, like Afghanistan, is an independent kingdom, and why 
should find a place among the Native States of British India in the 
catalogue, instead of appearing under its own heading, is one of those 
mysteries of the catalogue makers which are so easy to crop up but so 
hard to uproot. By treaty right, a British resident, with a small escort 
of India Sepoys, lives at the capital, just as in the case of Afghanistan, 
but he has nothing whatever to do with the internal affairs of the State. 
In fact, the valley surrounding the capital, Katmandu, is the only part 
of the country open to Europeans, and this valley alone is known to the 
natives as Nepal. 

After the Mohammedan invasion of India in the twelfth century, 
the western part of Nepal was overrun by the Hindus who mixed with 
the aborigines. In the middle of the sixteenth century a Rajput race 
that had been driven from Udaipur in Rajputana conquered the State ot 
Gorkha or Gurkha. The remainder of Nepal, to the east, was divided 
into three petty principalities called Patan, Bhatgaon and Kathmandu ; 
but in the eighteenth century the Gurkhas conquered one after the othe 
of these States and established themselves at Katmandu in 1768. This 
city has since been the political capital of the country, but Gurkha 
still regarded as the mother State. 


LS 


The postage stamps were issued about October, 1881, according to 
Major Evans, and a note from a correspondent in the Philatelic Record 
for November, 1881, gives a few interesting points about them :—‘‘ The 
Nepalese Durbar has this year, 1881, organized a system of internal 
postage, and issued stamps of three values—1, 2 and 4 annas. The lines 
at present arranged for are between Katmandu and Lam (a province 
close to Darjeeling), between Katmandu and Doti (a province close to 
Kumaon), and between :Katmandu and Kerong and Kuti, on the 
Thibetan frontier. These lines are not in any way connected with the 
British Post Office. For all letters, parcels, etc., to and from British 
India the Nepalese use the British Post Office, which has a branch at 
Katmandu for the benefit of the Residency.’’ 

The design of the stamps is often indistinct, and even clearly printed 
specimens, unfortunately, do not offer much material to work upon. The 
lower part of the central design shows two native knives called kukhris, 
crossed at the handles, The Gurkhali wear pajamas and a jacket o1 
blouse of white or blue cotton reaching below the hips and fastened 
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around the waist with a kamarband or girdle, in which is invariably 
thrust the kukhri. This large, heavy, crooked knife is the common 
weapon of all castes and serves alike for killing an anima! or an enemy, 
and for cutting the boughs of trees for fuel. Every soldier, also, in 
addition to his bayonet, carries this national weapon. 

The upper part of the rectangle contains a design which still re- 
mains insome degreea mystery. The adhesive stampshows three small 
cireles containing dots and having a fringe hanging beneath. Above 
the circles is a larger half circle or arch. The stamp on the postal card 
shows apparently the same design in a plainer form, and Major Evans 
translates the following description of it from Le Timbre- Poste for Decem 
ber, 1887 :—‘‘ Two poniards crossed, surmounted by three lotus [flowers] 
or padmas ; the center of each lotus is occupied by a chakra or disc, a 
favorite weapon of Krishna, which has become among the Buddhists a 
symbol of perfection and happiness, as the name ‘ Fortune”’ with us. 
Buddha bears these chakras impressed on the soles of his feet. It might 
well be, therefore, that all this, the two poniards and the three lotuses, 
form a Cripada, the imprint of the sacred foot of Buddha. In any case, 
these three lotuses, with the chakra, undoubtedly represent the triratnam, 
or three jewels, that is to say: Buddha, Dharma, Sangha, or Buddha, the 
Law, and the Church.’’ This stamp on the postal card has a cross in 
each little circle instead of the dots, and a curved line over each circle 
instead of the larger arch. The above quotation may be the correct 
interpretation of the design, but we prefer some information from a 
known authentic source before giving it fullcredence. In the first place 
the Gurkhas are professors of the Hindu religion, while the subjected 
Newars, or native population, are Buddhists. It must be admitted that 
the two religions have become somewhat mixed by the mingling of the 
two races, but Hindu emblems and interpretations are rather to be looked 
for on stamps issued by the Gurkhas than anything else. The lotus and 
chakra are emblems of Vishnu (Krishna), but the kukri probably has 
no meaning beyond being a mere emblem of the Gurkhas. At any rate 
it has nothing to do with the Cripada or sacred foot-print, though that 
may have various symbols upon it, including the lotus. The present 
writer may mention, however, that he has in his possession a repre 
sentation of Brahma, the ‘‘ Creator’’ of the Hindu religion, inan archaic 
form which shows the god in front of an arch and holding in his left 
hand a dise with five dots on it, similar to the circles on the stamp. 
The arch evidently represents the heavens as there is a sun and crescent 
moon upon it. The stamp design, therefore, may reproduce this arch 
with the three dise representing the Hindu triad or trimurti, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, or the ‘‘ Creator,’’ the ‘‘ Preserver,’’ and the ‘‘ De 
stroyer.’’ But it is evident that more light from some native source is 
needed before we can fully explain this curious combination. 

The inscriptions upon the stamps are in the Devanagari character 
and read: at the top, Sri Gorkha ; at the bottom, Sarkar ; at the sides, 
ek (1), do (2), or char (4) ana. The word Nepal does not appear. The 
term Sri is an honorifie or auspicious word prefixed to the names of 
gods, kings, heroes, etc., and signifies fortune or prosperity. The word 
itself is a name of Lakshmi, the wife of Siva and goddess of good 
luck. Sarkar means the State or Government, It is understood that 
the postal charges were 1 anna per fola (2.4 ounces). 





Karly in 1899 a stamp of a new value and new design made its 
appearance. Major Evans was informed that ‘‘It is used at present 
solely on letters between the Maharaja’s camp, while he is on tou 
within the State, and the capital, Katmandu.’’ Major Evans further 
states that ‘‘ correspondence between the Maharaja’s camp and Kat 
mandu used to be carried free, but that a short time previous to the is 
sue of this stamp a charge was ordered to be made of } anna on each 
packet, irrespective of weight.’’ 

The design reproduces the kukhris which were found on the forme: 
issues, but above them is now a bow and arrow. At the top of the 
stamp the inscription is simply Gorkha and at the bottom adhana, a 
contraction for adha ana, or half anna, 

The bow and arrow is evidently intended as an emblem of Siva, the 
‘¢ Destroyer.’’ The name Gurkha is derived from Gorakhshanath o1 
Gorkhanath, an eminent saint and patron deity of the royal family, 
who is said to have lived in a cave, still existant, in the hill on which 
the town of Gorkha is built. The Brahmans or priésts claim that he 
was a form of Siva, and as the latter is the bearer of Ajagava, the primi 
tive bow with its arrows, we may have here the reason for this emblem 
The Banastra, as the emblem is called, is ominous of death ; as we should 
expect if it represented Siva. 

Another legend, however, which comes from the Newar or Buddhist 
population, is that the valley was once a great lake called Naga Vasa, 
in whose depths lived Kharkotarka, King of the Serpents. A lotus 
seed, divinely sown, brought forth a flower on the surface of the lake, 
and in the center of this flower appeared a flame as a manifestation of 
Buddha. Insome unrevealed manner an eminent saint named Manjusri, 
resident in Mt. Sirsha in Northern China, learned of this revelation of 
the divine spirit and came to the lake. He cleft the mountains to the 
south of it*with his sword and thus drained the valley. The pass 
through which the waters fled into India is still called the Kot-bar o1 
‘‘S$word-eut.’’ He then named the valley Naipala, from Nai or Ne, a 
name for the Deity, and pala, ‘‘ cherished,’’ implying that the country 
was under the protection of Adi Buddha. He peopled the valley, in 
stalled a king, and then returned to China. Naturally he has been 
deified and is commonly represented with asword in one hand and a 
book in the other; but sometimes he has two more hands with a bow 
in one and an arrow in the other. 

As far as the name Nepal is concerned, there is another commot 
tradition that it is derived from Nai or Ne Muni, the ‘‘ Hermit Nai,’’ 
another eminent saint once living in the valley, who instructed the 
people in the true paths of religion and extended his protection ove 
them. 





Notes Upon Stamps and their Varieties. 


By GEO. L. TOPPAN. 


Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


(Continued from page 17%. 


SAMOA, 
1877-81. 


2 oy : 

p, “i 

peat ONE pes | 
Fig. 909. 


There are three types of the stamps of this series which may be 
distinguished as follows : 


Type I:—The upper frame of the tablet containing the word 
‘‘ EXPRESS ’’ is unbroken. 

Type I1:—There is a break in the frame of the tablet above the 
‘<x? of ** EXPRESS ”’ 

Type I1I:—The break in the frame has been repaired, but in 
such a bungling manner that its looks worse than did the break itself. 


There are two types of the ‘‘ FIVE PENCE ’’ surcharge, as illustrated 
above. In type I (Fig. 910) the surcharged words measure 6 and 8} 
mm. in length, while in type Il, (Fig. 911) they measure but 4} and 
6 mm. 

Type I also has many varieties, as follows : 

Var. A:—Has a thin bar above. 

Var. B:—Has a single bar 16 mm. long. 
Var.,C:—Has a thick bar 14 mm. long. 
Var. D:—Has a single bar 13 mm. long. 
Var. E:—Has the bar 13 mm. long. 
Var. F:—Has no bar. 





Of the type illustrated as figure 912 the following varieties exist 


Var. A:—‘‘d”’ on a line with the ‘‘ 5”’ 
Var. B:—‘‘d’’ below the line of the ‘* 5” 
Var. C:—‘“‘d’”’ very high up. 

Var. D:—There is no period after ‘‘5d’’. 


SARAWAK. 


1871. 


CAY UIE GB 
4 


THREE CENTS IS 
Fig. 913. 
A variety of stamp is known in which there is no period after the 
‘THREE’. 


1875. . 


4c brown on yellow:—This stamp, which is of*the design shown 
in“ figure 913, is known with the ‘‘T’’ of ‘‘cENTS’’ having the shape 
of a cross. 


1891. 


Fig. 914. 
5c on 12¢ green and blue:—Of this stamp (Fig. 914) a variety is 


Pr) 


known which has no period after the ‘‘o 
iT» 5e on 12e green and blue:—Of this stamp (Fig. 915) two varieties 
are known, as follows: 

Var. A:—The ‘‘c”’ is omitted. 

Var. B:—There is no period after the ‘‘c’’. 


PNR GkIy Tt vey 


Fig. 216. Fig. 917. Fig. 918. 
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Le on 3c brown on yellow:—Two varieties of this stamp (Fig. 916) 
are known. They are: 
Var. A:—The bar through the original value is omitted. 
Var. B:—There is a period after the word ‘‘ THREE’’. 


le on 3c lilac and blue:—A variety of this stamp (Fig. 917) is 
known in which there is no period after ‘‘ CENT ’’. 

1c on 3c lilac and blue:—A variety of this stamp (Fig. 918) is 
known in which ‘‘cENT’’ reads ‘‘ conrT’’. 


2c on 3c brown on yellow:—A variety of this stamp exists in which 
there is a period after ‘‘ THREE’’. 


SAXONY, 


}n. g. black on pale blue:—This is an error of color. This value 
having been printed by mistake upon paper intended for the 2n.g. 
stamp. 


There are three types of the one-half neugroschen stamp and two of 
the one neugroschen, as follows : 
ng. black on gray : 
Type I:—The ‘‘}”’ in the lower label is perfectly straight. 
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Type Il:—The ‘‘}”’ in the lower label leans towards the left. 

Type I1I:—The ‘‘ }’’ in the lower label leans towards the right. 
ing. black on rose : 

Type I:—The ‘‘1”’ at the sides is about 2 mm. high. 

Type I1:—The ‘‘1”’ at the sides is 24 mm. high. 


SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 
HOLSTEIN. 


1864. 





Fig. 922. 


lis. blue and gray:—There are three types of this stamp, as follows: 

Type I:—The wavy lines between the wreath of oak leaves and 
the frame are close together. There is a period after each of the letters 
‘‘H RZGL”?’ in the frame at the left. The ‘‘4”’ of ‘*}’’ hasa vertical 
bar at the end of the horizontal bar and the ‘‘ H’’ of ‘‘ SCHILLING ’’ has 
no bar. 

Type Il:—The wavy lines between the wreath of oak leaves and 
the frame are close together. There is no period after the ‘‘L”’ of “4H 
R ZGL’’ in the frame at the left. The ‘‘4’’ of ‘*}”’ has a vertical bar 
at the end of the horizontal one. The ‘‘H”’ of ‘‘ SCHILLING ”’ is barred 
and the ‘‘ G”’ of the same word is smaller than the other letters. 

Type II1:—The wavy lines between the wreath of oak leaves and 
the frame are further apart than in the other types. There is no period 
after any of the letters ‘‘H Rk z G L”’ in the frame at the left; there is 
no period after ‘‘s R’’ in the lower label; the ‘‘H”’ of ‘‘ SCHILLING "’ 
is barred ; there are no dots over the ‘‘1’s”’ of ‘‘SCHILLING ’’; the ‘‘4”’ 
of ‘‘}’’ has no vertical bar at the end of the horizontal one while the 
‘¢ 4”? in the lower label is more open than in the other types and has 
an horizontal dash at the bottom. 


SENEGAL. 
1887. 





Py uC ai ‘ 
Fig. 923. Fig. 924. 


L0c on 4c claret on lavender :—A variety of this stamp ( Fig. 923 
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is known in which the surcharged figure ‘‘1’’ lacks the upper stroke. 
15¢ on 20c red on green :—A variety of this stamp (of the type of 
figure 924) is known in which the surcharged figure ‘‘1’’ lacks the 
upper stroke. 
SERVIA. 
1866. 


2p green on rose:—Through an error some sheets of this value 
were printed in the color and on the paper of the one para stamp. 
The correct color for this stamp is brown on lilac. 


. lp green:—A variety of this stamp is known in which there is a 
dash after the word ‘‘IIAPA.”’ - 
2p brown :—A variety exists with ‘‘ 11APF’’ instead of ‘‘TIAPE.”’ 


SEYCHELLES ISLANDS. 
1890. 


Fig. 927. 

The first plate from which of the above type were printed varies 
in several miuor particulars from the later ones. Stamps printed from 
it may be easily recognized by the fact that in the middle compart- 
ment of the diadem, to the right of the diamond shaped jewel, there 
are three small, horszontal shade lines. These shade-lines are not 
found on any of the later plates. 

All values of the 1890 series were printed from plate one while 
only the 2c, 4c 8c, 10c, 13¢c and 16c were printed from plate two. Plate 
one was not used for any of the later issues, excepting issue of the sur 
charged varieties. 





3c on 4c carmine and green ;—Two varieties of this stamp are 
known. 
Var. A :—Pair, one having no surcharge. 
Var. B:—The word ‘‘ cENTS ’’ is omitted. 
12c on 16c orange-brown and blue:—There is one noteworthy 
variety of this surcharge. 
Var. A:—The word ‘‘cENTS’’ is omitted. 
45¢ on 48c ochre and green —This stamp, also, has one variety. 
Var. A:—The word ‘‘cENTS’’ is omitted. 


3c on 16c orange-brown and blue:—A variety of this stamp is 
known in which the ‘3 CENTs’’ is omitted, leaving only the bars 
through the original value. 

3c on 36c brown and carmine :—A variety of this stamp is known 
in which the bars are omitted. 


1902. 


2 cents 


iiiedtientenieenmenetill 
Fig. 930. 


This series consists of stamps illustrated by figure 927 surcharged 
as in figure 930. The following varieties are known : 

30¢ on 75¢ yellow and purple:—There is a variety ln which the ‘‘0’’ 
of ‘* 30” is quite a little narrower than in the normal type. 

30c on Ir violet and carmine:—This stamp also exists with the 
narrow ‘‘0’’ in **30”’. 

45c on 2r 25¢ violet and green :—Of this stamp a variety is known 
in which the ‘‘5’’ of ‘‘45’’ is narrow. 


(To be continued.) 




















ANGRA.—The Monthly Journal notes a block of four of the 25r of 
1896, our No. 19, imperforate. 


BRITISH GUIANA:—A correspondent sends us the following clipping, 
evidently from a Georgetown paper of which he omits to mention either 
the name or date: 

Treasury Notice.—The discontinuance of the issue of the Eight 
Cents Stamps having been approved by the Governor as such stamp is 
no longer required for Postage and Revenue purposes, notice thereof is 
given for general information. The stock of 78,000 of these stamps will 
be forwarded to the Crown Agent for the Colonies after 1st July next for 
disposal after advertisement, and instructious will be given for the de- 
struction of the die plates of thisstamp. These stamps will not be pur- 
chasable locally after the above date. 


> 


Treasury, Georgetown, . B. HAMILTON, 


14th Mav. 1906 Commissioner of Stamps. 
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: BULGARIA.—The Stamp Collector’ s Fortnightly has the following to 

Say regarding forgeries of the commemorative series of 1902: ‘‘ The 
large commemorative stamps issued in Bulgaria in 1902, and generally 
known as the Shipka Pass issue, have been wholly forged in complete 
sets of three, and apparantly in huge numbers, as they are being furtively 
hawked in considerable parcels. The fact that the genuine stamps are 
Still very common rather tends to make the forged specimens the more 
dangerous, since few people would think of suspecting fraud in connec 
with a series of ‘gumpaps’ issued so recently as 1902. Once the fact 
of the forgery is made known, and the collector warned, much of the 
danger disappears, for the imitations are on noticeably thinner paper 
than the genuine stamps, and in all the forged specimens we have seen 
there is a curious mistake in the inscription. The fourth letter from 
the right in the forgery is utterly unlike the corresponding character 
in the genuine stamp. On the other hand, the perforations of the 
forgeries are quite accurate.”’ 


m ~ A - 
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CEYLON.—We quote from Ewen’s Weekly Stamp News: ‘‘ Mr. Fer- 
nando writes us as follows : 
Xi‘ *In the April, 1906, No. of the London Philatelist, which I have 
just received, I find an announcement made on the authority of the 
Metropolitan Philatelist that the 30c value Ceylon King’s Head multiple 
is out on chalky paper. 





‘* «7 have made inquiries, and have also seen the 30c stamps that 
are being issued by the Government Treasury, and find that no 30c on 
chalky paper have yet been issued,the only value so far issued on 
chalky paper being the 5c.’ 

‘¢ We reproduce the above, as several of our contemporaries have 
chronicled the 30c on chalk paper. We can go even further than Mr. 
Fernando, and say that not only does it not exist, but that it probably 
never will.’’ 


{> 


EAst AFRICA AND UGANDA PROTECTORATES : — Ewen’s Weekly 
Stamp News says that the current one rupee stamp is now coming in a 
shade entirely distinct from that of the first printing and on toned 
paper instead of ‘‘ quite white.’’ It is in dull green. 


FRANCE.—We quote from Le Oollectionneur de Timbres-Poste: ‘‘ The 
new 10c stamp is new coming in sheets of 150 with the plate numbe1 
6. We first saw these sheets on May 17th. 

‘<'This type is transitory and will be replaced in a month or two by 
a similar type but without the little white line which may be seen 
above the left arm, which we spoke of last month, and without the 
ground upon which the sower seems to be walking. * 

‘ Furthermore, the lines of the engraving, which had been a little 
thickened during the operations to which the clichés had to be submitted 
in order to make them level at the bottom, have been retouched by the 
engraver. M. Mouchon has finished this retouching and the new plates 
should be in preparation at this time.’’ 


FRANCE:—Offices in China:—L’Echo de la Timbrologie notes an 
interesting variety of the 10c. carmine, chronicled by us in October, 
1905 (surcharged upon our Indo-China No. 28). The Chinese characters 
read ‘40’ instead of ‘‘10”’ 


FRANCE.—Mohéli.—The Monthly Journal says: ‘‘ The sower seems 
to be sowing tosome purpose; fresh crops of stamps are springing up 
in the most unlikely places. Le ©. de T. P. tells us that Mohéli forms 
part of Comoro group and its inhabitants, a mixture (according to the 
same authorithy) of Arabs, Malagasy, Makois, Makondés, etc., if they 
write letters at all, have, no doubt, hitherto been content with the 
stamps supplied to those islands. The latter, in turn, might well be 
included under Madagascar and Dependancies ; but as Anjouan, one of 
the same group, has stamps of its own’ we suppose Mohéli must be 
similarly honoured. We gather:that, for the present, a set of the 1892 
type is to be issued with the name of the new division. 
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INDIA.—HYDERABAD:—The Monthly Journal notes an horizontal 
pair of the la. of 1866-72, our No.2, which is perforated all around but 
imperforate between the two pairs. 


t & & 


JAPAN:—In our May issue we announced, on the authority of the 
Metropolitan Philatelist, that the color of the new commemorative stamp 
of 14 sen was green. We have now received the stamp and find that it 
is a light blue. We illustrate the design, which is the same for the 3s., 
below. 


LAGos.—The Stamp Collector’s Fortnightly describes some forgeries 
of these stamps as follows: ‘‘ The higher values of the King’s Head 
stamps of Lagos, the 2s. 6d., 5s. and 10s are being faked by a method 
already employed in connection with thestamps of Gold Coast. Stamps 
of lower values printed in colors exactly corresponding to the 2s. 6d., 
5s and 10s stamps respectively are aquired by the fakers ; their tablets 
of value are removed and cunningly replaced by tablets expressing the 
higher values. The work is executed with much delicacy and skill, 
and it is necessary just now fo scrutionize one’s purchases with more 
than ordinary care.’’ 


MAURITANIA.—We quote trom the Monthly Journal: **“We glean 
from Le Jouunal de Philatelistes some details as to the French possessions 
in this part of the world, which seem to be now grouped together 
philatelically, and for which one series of stamps might well suffice. 

‘‘TIn September, 1902, these territories were officially divided into 
the colonies of Senegal, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey and 
Senegambia and Niger; to these has now been added, we are told, by 
the Postal Administration of the Colonies, a division termed Mauritania, 
the geographical position of which appears to be unknown! Our 
contemporary assures us that the Officials at the Colonial Office in 
Paris do not know where to send the stamps supposed to belong to this 
mythical colony. But surely that little detail should give them no 
trouble, the destination of all these labels is the same; a set more or 
less can make little difference to those who can afford to collect French 
colonials. The whole stock of the Mauritanian issue should be con- 
signed to the department which supplies stamps to collectors and 
dealers. * * * M. Bernichon tells us that Mauritania is situated between 
Senegal and Morocco, being the western portion of the Sahaha; it is 
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separated from the sea by the Spanish Colony of Rio de Oro. It was 
in this territory that the well-known French explorer, M. Coppolane, 
was assassinated last year by the Moors. It would be only right that 
a portrait of M. Coppolane should appear upon the stamps. 


rm, 


PANAMA :—Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News notes the following varieties 
of the 1c. on 20c. and the 2c. on 50c. which we chronicled in our March 
number : le. on 20c. double surcharge, one inverted : 2c. on 50ce., doubl 
surcharge. 


PARAGUAY:—The London Philatelist report the 1c. on 1p., slate, of 
1903, on No..73, with the surcharge reading downwards instead of 
upwards. 


SERVIA:—The Stamp Colle ctor’s Fortnightly Says: ‘‘It has occurred to 
some enterprising counterfeitor—possibly an enemy of the Karageorge 
vitch dynasty—that it would be a paying scheme to forge the ‘ Death 
Mask’ stamps of ‘the scapegrace nation’. Accordingly he has placed 
on the market complete sets from 5 paras to 5 dinars, and as these are 
stamps that are frequently purchased as curios by people not specially 
posted in philatelic matters it is desirable that the widest publicity 
should be given to the fact that forged specimens are in circulation. 
The stamps have not been very clevery imitated, yet it would not bean 
easy matter to detect the fraud except by comparison with a copy 
known to be authentic. The great point of variation is in the back 
ground, which in the forgery is coarse and irregular. Again, the colors 
of the various values are not quite accurately reproduced. The pe: 
foration, however, is correct.’’ 


SoMALILAND PROTECTORATE:—LHwen’s Weekly Stamp News notes the 
8r with inverted surcharge but fails to state whether it is the variety 
with the surcharge at top, or the bottom, of the stamp It also says 
‘‘in examining sheets of the 2, 3 and 5 rupees, surcharge at top on 
Queen’s Head Indian stamps, we discovered a variety which we do not 
appear to have recorded before. Both words of the overprint are very 
distinctly curved.”’ 


> 


SWITZERLAND :—We quote from Le Journal des Philatelistes : +‘ The 
Federal Council has decided upon a new set of postage stamps. 

‘¢ For those of 2, 3, and 5 centimes the design of the painter Welti, 
of Munich (Bavaria), has been adopted. It represents the son of 
William Tell.”’ 

‘¢ For the stamps of 10, 12, and 15 centimes the Federal Council 
has adopted ‘the design of M. L’Eplattenier, a professor, at La Chaux 


de-Fonds. It represents a figure of Helvetia. 
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‘The manufacture of the new stamps will be entrusted to the 
Federal mint, at Berne.’’ 

The die of the current 25 centimes having been broken, it became 
necessary to replace it; the new stamps resemble the new 40 centimes ; 
the background is horizontally lined, the shading is not so heavy, the 
numerals differ slightly from those of the earlier stamp, and all its 
details are finer.’’ 


V ENEZUELA:—We have been quite amused lately at seeing the com- 
memorative set of stamps which was issued in 1905, (we chronicled it in 
July of that year), chronicled as a ‘‘ new issue’’ and, even at that, many 
of our contemporaries have mentioned only the 5c and 10c values. We 
do not know to just whom to award the palm for this interesting dis 
covery, but many of our contemporaries have eagerly taken it up and 
reprinted it, among them being one, usually noted for the excellence of 
its chronicle, which ingenuously remarks: ‘‘ The Philatelic Record illus 
trates two new commemorative stamps though what they commemorate 
and whose portrait appears upon them is not yet known. The date is 
‘23 de Mayo’, and itis suggested that possibly they celebrated the 
dramatic retirement of President Castro.’’ Well! they guessed the 
identity of the gentlemen whose portrait adorns (?) the stamps anyhow. 

Look them up in any of the current catalogues, my friends. 








AUSTRIA.—The Monthly Journal 
Says: ‘We have received some of 
the current stamps, on granite 
paper without the shiny bars, with 
a large perforation, resembling that 
in use some years back, except that 
on all the copies before us it gauges 
9, regularly, all around. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 9. 

2h dark gray 
3h bister-brown 
5h slate 

6h orange 


AUSTRIA—Offices in the Turkish 
Empire.—The Monthly Jounal notes 
the appearance of two stamps for 
these offices, both with the shiny 
bars omitted. The last one it 
attributes to ‘‘ Offices in Crete’’. 

Adhesive stamps. 


Perforated 13, 13x13. 
Black surcharge. 
10p dark green (our No. 1044) 
10c on 10h carmine and black (our 
No. 1053) 


BRITISH GUIANA,—Ewen’s Week- 
ly Stamp News adds another value 
to the current series on chalky 
paper. 

Adhesive Stamp. 

Chalk-surfaced paper. 

Watermarked Multiple 
and C. A. 

Perforated 14. 
24c lilac and green 


Crown 


Y 
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BRITISH HONDURAS. — Lwen’s 
Weekly Stamp News notes the ap- 
pearance of another value of the 
current series upon the chalky 
paper: 

Adhesive stamp. 

Chalk-surface paber. 

Watermarked Multiple Crown 
and C. A. 

Perforated 14. 
5c. black and dark ultramarine 
on blue 


CANADA.—We understand that 
a new series of postage due stamps 
here. 


is making its appearance 
Meekel’s Weekly Stamp News says: 


‘‘The stamps are an _ horizontal 
oblong, the design being very neat 
and pretty. The value appears as 
a large figure in the center, with 
‘CANADA’ above and ‘CENT’ or 
‘CENTS’ below. The frame is com 
posed of lattice - work, having 
‘POSTAGE DUE’ across the bottom.’’ 
Postage Due stamps. 
Perforated 12. 
le violet 
2c ay 
5e > 


CANAL ZONE.—A new variety 
of the 8c surcharge has appeared. 
Like the one chronicled in our 
February number, it is printed up 
on the third Panama 50c stamp. 
The main difference between the 
two is that the first type (a) had 
a period after ‘‘cts’’ while this 





one ()) has no period. 
trate both types below. 
Adhesive stamp. 
Perforated 12. 
Black and red surcharge 


8 cts. 8 cts 


a D 


Se on 50c bistre- brown 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.— We are 
in receipt of two new postage due 
provisionals from this country. 
The lie is the same type of sur 
charge which we illustrated in our 
March number, but printed in 
black instead of red. We illus- 
trate the 2c below. 

Postage due stamps. 


Perforated 14. 


REPUBLICA 
DOMINICANA. 


DOS . 


centavos, 


le on 10e brown-olive 
2Ze on 5e ' - 


Surcharged 
in black 


EAST AFRICA AND UGANDA 
PROTECTORATES.—Ewen’s Weekly 
Stamp News anounces another of 
the current series on chalky paper. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Chalk-surface paper. 

Watermarked Crown 

Perferated 14: 

10r. ultramarine and black 


and C, C, 


FiJl ISLANDS.—Several of ou 
contemporaries note a new stamp 
on these Islands but do not 
mention the paper upon which it 
is printed. 


Adhesive stamp. 

W atermarked 
and C. A, 

Perforated 14. 
ld red 


Multiple Crown 


FRANCE.— L’ Echo de la Timbro 
logie notes the 20c postage due 
stamp, of the current type, in a new 
color andadds: ‘‘ This new value 
is one of the consequences of our 
postal reform.”’ 

Postal Du stamp. 

Perforated 14x13}. 
20c olive-green 


FRANCE.—Offices in the Turkish 
Empire.— L’ Echo de la Timbrologie 
says that the 5c, our type Al, has 
been printed in blue-green for 
several months. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Perforated 14x13}. 

5e blue green 

GERMANY.—Several of our con 
temporaries note another value of 
the current upon the 
paper. 


series new 
Adhesive stamp. 
Watermarked Lozenges. 
Perforated 14, 14 

3m _black-violet 


GERMAN Y— Offices in Morocco. 
Mekeel’ s Weekly Stamp ' Ne ws lists the 
first of the current series upou the 
watermarked paper. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Watermarked Lozenges 

Perforated 14. 14 

Black surcharge. 

3c. on 3pf bistre-brown 


GIBRALTAR—Morocco Agencies. 


Several of our contemporaries 
state that two more of the current 
series have appeared the 
chalk-surfaced paper. 


upon 
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Adhesive stamps. 
Chalk-surfaced paper. 
Watermarked Multiple 
and C. A 
Perforated 14. 
20c. gray-green and carmine 
25c. violet and black on blue 


Crown 


GOLD COAST.—tThe Monthly 
Journal lists the two shillings and 
six pence of the current series on 
the chalky paper. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Chalk-surfaced paper. 

Watermarked Multiple Crown 
and ©, A. 

Perforated 14. 

2sh 6p gray-green and yellow 


INDIA—Nabha.—lIt is said that 
the current three pies stamp exists 
with the sucharge for official use. 

Official stamp. 

Watermarked Star. 

Perforated 14. 

Black surcharge. 

3p gray 


INDIA—Travancore.—The Month- 
ly Journal has seen two surcharges 
from this state. Both are over- 
printed upon the one-half chuck 
ram of 1889-94 in type similar to 
that used for the overprint upon 
India, our No. 53. 

Adhesive Stamps. 

W atemarked a shell. 

Perforated 12. 

Black surcharge. 

te on $e violet 

fconiéc ‘§° 


MALTA.—Some of our contem 
poraries note the appearance of the 
eurrent three pence stamp upon 
paper with the multiple water- 
mark, but no mention is made as to 
whether it is chalky or not. 


Adhesive stamp. 
Watermarked 

and C. A. 
Perforated 14. 


3p. red-violet and gray 


Multiple Crown 


MAURITIUS:—Ewen’' s Weekly 
Stamp News add another vaiue to 
the current series on chalky paper 

Adhesive stamp. 

Chalk-surfaced 

Watermarked 
and C. A. 

Perforated 14. 
6c. violet and scarlet on red 


paper. 
Multiple Crown 


MONTSERRAT:—Bwen’s Week: 
Stamp News records the appearance 
of another value of the current 
series upon the chalky paper 

Adhesive Stamp. 

Chalk-surfaced paper. 
Watermarkee Mutiple Crown and 
CO: 

Perforated 14. 

2p. brown and black 


MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY. 
Champions Bulletin Mensuel lists a 
series of postage due stamps which 


has just been issued. The uppe1 
one-third of the stamp is of solid 
ground inscribed: ‘‘ COMPANHIA 
DE-MOCAMBIQUE’’ in three lines, 
the upper one being curved. The 
lower portion contains a colorless, 
circular disk framed by a double 
lined band which is inscribed, in 
colored block capitals: ‘‘PORTEADO 
A RECEBER’’, while the value ap 
pears in the central disk and is 
printed in black for all values. 
Postage Due stamps. 
Perforated 11}. 
5r green and black 
10r .gray-violet and black 
20r red-brown 6 
30r vermilion 
50r brown 





60r lilac-brown ane black 
100r red-violet $$ 4 
130r blue s 
200r carmine 
500r violet 


NATAL.—Several of our contem 
poraries state that the first of the 
current official series has appeared 
upon chalky paper. 

Official Stamp. 

Chalk-surfaced paper. 

Watermarked Multiple 
and ©. A. 

Perforated 14. 

Black surcharge. 

lp rose 


Crown 


NEW ZEALAND.— L’ Echo de la 
Timbrologie adds another value to 
the O. P. 8S. O. series. 

Official stamp. 

Watermarked Single-lined N. Z. 
and Star. 

Perforated (? 

2s blue-green 


NEW CALEDONIA.—Several of 
our contemporaries list a new series 
of postage due stamps from this 
colony. They are of a pictorial 
type, as usual, and we hope to 
illustrate the design next month. 

Postage Due stamps 

Perforated 14x13}. 

5e ultramarine on azure 
10e brown on buff 

15e green on greenish 

30¢ carmine 

50c ultramarine 

60e brown on azure 

ifr deep green on straw 


NICARAGUA. — Mekeel’s Weekly 
Stamp News lists the three centavos 
of the current series (our type 
A18) surcharged verticaliy, read 
ing downwards, with a new value 
and we have the one centavo 
similarly surcharged. 


, 
Adhesive stamps. 
Perforated 12. 
Surcharged vertically in black 
Vale 159 
L0c on 3c gray-violet 
ry’ 


L5e on le ¢ 


= 


een 


NICARAGUA—Province of Zelaya. 

We illustrate below the two types 
of the ‘‘ CABO’’ surcharge to which 
we referred last month and add 
some new varieties as well, all, ex 
cept the first two, being upon 
stamps of Nicaragua of our type 
Al8. 

Adhesive stamps. 


Perforated 12. 
in black Ca bo 
30c dark green (No. 157 
Purple surcharge. 


50 lake (No. 158 
Surcharged 


Surcharged 


CABO 


in purple. 
le green (No. 179 
3e gray-violet No. 181 
te orange-red 
10c yellow-brown 


182 


184 


PANAMA.— We quote from 
Meekel’s Weekly Stamp News: ‘‘The 
provincial 5c on 1 peso, Panama, 
mentioned in my notes published 
in the WEEKLY of May 12, was 
placed on sale May 18, 1906. Two 
varieties of this stamp exist 5e on 
1 peso, 3rd Panama printing, 5c 
on 1 peso, Colombia new Panama. 

‘* The variety on the 1 peso, 3rd 
Panama series is much rarer than 
the other, as apparently only a 
limited number of sheets were 
surcharged, and they may be 
classed as an error as it was not 
intended to surcharge these stamps. 
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*““The figure ‘‘5’’ on the 27th 
stamp is much thinner and much 
smaller than any other on the 
sheet. The Panama setting is the 
same as for the provisionial le and 
2c already recorded, and 
the same varieties.”’ 

We presume that the ‘‘ Colom 
bian new Panama’”’ is the mon 
strosity which we chronicled last 
month and that the block therein 
referred to is a double surcharge. 
it includes parts ot the fifth and 
sixth horizontal rows and all those 
in the fifth row have ‘‘ Panama’ 
four times upon each stamp while 
those in the sixth row and those 
below it, have the word three times 
upon each stamp. This vagary 
we believe due to misplaced sur 
«charges as the surcharge was 
evidently printed in horizontal 
blocks of fifty, five rows of ten 
stamp each, and on the fifth row, 
and that probably means the entire 
upper half of the sheet, one sur 
«charge is so far to the left that 
both the bar and the first ‘‘PANA 
MA’’ fall entirly upon the left 
margin of the sheet, while on the 
lower half of the sheet the con 
trary is the case, i. e., one sur 
charge is shifted so far to the right 
that ‘‘ PANAMA’’ oeeurs but three 
times on each stamp. Doubtless, 
if we possessed the right vertical 
half of the sheet we should find 
this order reversed and that the 
stamps on the five upper rows bore 
the word ‘* PANAMA’’ but three 
dimes on each stamp while the five 
jower rows would show it four 
times. 

At all events the surcharge .on 
the third Panama has not 
listed by us. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Perforated 12. 

Sureharged in 
3rd Panama. 
5e on Ip lake 


shows 


been 


“armine upon 


PARAGUAY. — Mekeel’s Weekly 
Stamp News lists a new stamp dated 
**1903”’, our type A33. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Perforated 11}. 
20c dark green 


PERSIA.—We quote from the 
Monthly Journal: ‘‘ We have re 
ceived specimens of what we be 
lieve to be the labels referred to 
last month * The type-set 
portion of the design is in 
and there is a hand-stamped sur 
charge, in black, 
Lion and Sun, some Arabic charac 
ters above it. ‘ PROVISOIRE’ in a 
curve below, and a date immediate 
ly under the lion. This date is 
probably ‘1323’, but it might 
equally well be ‘1222’ 
‘1324’ on the 
‘1324’ commenced on Februry 25th, 
1906. We have the ich., perf. 10 
to 12 on three sides, and imperf. 
on the fourth. and the other va 
imperf. all around. 

‘<I’ Echo de la T. notes 
other varieties, which appear to be 
as follows:—The 1 kran of 1902, 
Type 22 overprinted with Type 27 

No. 247 in the ecatalogue)’’ 
No. 173], ‘‘ further surcharged 

1 CHAHI—SERVICE INTERIEUR,’ 
accompanied by Persian charac 
ters, in blue; the 1 kran, purple, of 
the same year, No. 289”’ (our No 
218),’ without the overprint in 


color. 


consisting of the 


Ol even 


copies before us: 


ues 


SOC 


oul 


rose: 


Adhesive stamps. 


Perforated 10 to 12 

Imperf. on 4th. 

le mauve and black 
Imperforate. 

2e gray 

Se green 
For Interior Postage only. 
Perforated 12}. 

le on 1k red (No. 173 





Regular series. 
imperforate. 
Lk violet and blue, 
surcharge (No. 218) 


without rose 


RUSSIA.—Several of our con 
tem poraries report two high values 
of anew design, as having been 
issued recently. We have not 
seen them, so unable to de 
scribe them. 


are 


Adhesive stamps. 
Vertically laid paper. 
Perforated. 
5r Prussian- blue 
on green 
10r red and gray on yellow 


and pale blue 


ST. VINCENT.—Several of our 
contemporaries note another value 
of the current series upon chalky 
paper. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Chalk-surfaced 

Watermarked 
and C. A. 

._Perforated 14. 

sp violet and green 


paper. 


Multiple Crown 


SALVADOR.—We illustrate be 
low two types of the ‘‘ 1906 ”’ sur 
charge which have been applied to 
the 10¢c stamp, (our No. 274). 

Type @ is that which we chroni- 
cled in February last and Type } 
is a laterone which has not been 
heretofore chronicled. 

A series of official stamps is be 
ginning to make its appearance 
here. Thestamps are of the same 
design as the current adhesives ex 
cepting that a curved and colorless 
tablet, bearing the words: ‘‘ FRAN 
QUEO OFICIAL’’ in very small type, 
is added to the bottom of the 
stamp, its rounded ends resting on 
the circular tablets containing the 
numerals of value. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 12. 


black ° 


4906 


Surcharged in 
1906 
il 


10¢e blue (b) No. 274 
Official stamp. 
Perforated 11}. 

10c violet and black 


SOUTHERN NIGERIA.—Several of 
our contemporaries note some ad 
ditional values of the current series 
upon chalky paper. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Chalk-surfaced papel 

Watermarked multiple 
and ©. A. 

Perforated 14 

2p orange-brown and black 

2p ultramarine ie 
ls black and gray-green 

5s yellow and black 

10s violet and black on 
£1 purple and green 


crown 


vellow 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—Feder- 
ated Malay States.—Several of our 
contemporaries make additions to 
the current upon chalky 
paper. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Chalk-surfaced: pape! 

Watermarked Multiple 
and C. A. 

Perforated 14. 

le dull green and black 

Le dull green 

5c carmine and green on yellow 
20c black and gray-violet 
50c brown-orange and black 


series 


Crown 


TASMANIA. —Ewen’s Weekly Stamp 
News lists a new valueof the current 
set upon the chalky paper. Itis 
our No. 81. 

Adhesive Stamp. 

Watermarked A and Crown. 

Perforated 12}. 
10sh bright violet and brown 





Reviews. 


THE SWEDISH PHILATELIC SOCIETY’S CATALOGUE.* 


We are in receipt of this litthe work which, as its title indicates. 
treats only of the stamps of Sweden. It consists of thirty pages; is 
printed in German and, as it conforms closely to the arrangement follow 
ed in the Society’s recent monograph upon the Postal History of Sweden. 
its excellence is without question. ; 

The notable features are that every stamp’ is illustrated by full size 
cuts ; all reprints are listed, and most of them priced ; the dates of issue 
and withdrawal of each stamp are given, as well as the number of stamps 
issued, and each is listed in various shades. 

Various interesting notes are incorporated in itspages and, alto 
gether, it is a work which should be in the library of every active 
philatelist, whether he is specially interested in the country of which it 
treats or not. 

The paper and typographical execution are excellent and it is 
printed upon but one side of the page, leaving plenty of room for 
notes, etc. , 

It may be obtained from the Society's American representative, 
Mr. L. Harald Kyellstedt, Scranton, Pa,, and its price is 30 cents 

*Sveriges Filatelist-Férening—Stockholm—Verzeichnis—Uber die—Postwertze« 


chen—von—Schweden.—Marken.—Ausgabe 1906.—Stockholm.—Verlag von Sveriy 
Filatalist-Forening 


THE POSTAGE STAMPS OF THE SEYCHELLES.} 


We are in receipt of a neat little handbook bearing the above title 
and have found its contents to be most interesting. 

It starts in with a history of the Islands and then takes up each 
issue of stamps, in chronological order, and describes all of the varieties, 
even to the most minute details of the broken letters in the various sur 
charged issues. 

It is well written, fully illustrated and printed in good, clear type 
upon a very good quality of paper. Altogether it deserves a hearty 
welcome from the philatelic public and we have no doubt that it will 
receive it. 

+The—Postage Stamps—of the—Seychelles—By—Bertram W. H. Poodle.—Vice 
President of the Junior Philatelic Society.—Editor of ‘‘ The Philatelic Journal of Great 
Britain.—Editor of ‘‘ The West-End Philatelist.—Author of ‘‘The South African Pro 


visional War—Stamps.” Etc., etc.—Fully lllustrated.—Published by—Oswald Marsh 
—Belvedere Road, Norwood, London, S. E.—May, 1906. 


SARAWAK.§ 


We seem to be having an avalance of concise little handbooks lately 
and this one is the last to reach us for review. Well! the more the 
merrier! they all add their quota to the knowledge of the philatelic 
public, and that is always a much to be desired result. 
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The work in question certainly seems to be most complete, indeed, 
in some instances, like the chapter devoted to the provisional series of 
1899 and 1900, we should say that it was specialism runriot. Even the 
most minute flaws and breaks are as carefully noted as if they had been 
major errors. We do not wish to be understood as objecting to this in 
any way ; it simply shows the trend of the times and no monograph 
would be complete without such minuteness of detail. 

It is most interestingly written ; well illustrated and the paper and 
typographical execution are excellent. In short we advise all of our 
readers to obtain it and we know that they will not regret having taken 
our advice in this respect. 

SSarawak—A Complete History of its—Postage Stamps—By—Bertram W. H. Poole 
—Editor of ‘The West-End Philatelist”, etc., etc.—Illustrated by permission of the 


Board of Inland Revenue—{Entered at Stationer’s Hall]—Published by—D. Field, 
4 & 5 TheRoyal Arcade, Old Bond St.,—and Albemarle St., London, W.—May, 1906, 


Collectors Club. 


——(Q 

The 135th meeting of the Board of Governors was held at the 
club rooms on Monday evening, May 14th, 1906. 

Present : Messrs. Rich, Scott, and Perrin. In the absence of the 
resident the meeting was called to order at 8.30 p. m. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as read. 

The Treasurer’s report showing a cash balance in bank of $559.92 
was read and approved. 

The House Committee’s report for March and April were accepted 
as read. ; 

The resignation of Mr. Thos. F. Bronson was received and accept- 
ed with regrets. 

Mr. E. A. Funke was elected Vice-President to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. B. von Hodenberg and Mr. 
Warland was appointed to the Board. 

Mr. Walter Clarke Bellows application for membership having 
been posted the required length of time was ballotted upon and he 
was declared unanimously elected a subscribing member of the club. 

Adjourned at 9.30 P. M. 


Franeis H. 


ALBERT PERRIN, Secretary. 


The Denver Stamp Club. 
Cuas. A. Nast, President. C. C. GETHING, Vice-President. 
H. A. DAvVIs, Secretary. 
Meetings First Wednesday of each month, 8 o’clock. 


The regular monthly meeting was called to order at 8.30 p. m. June 
6th, by President Nast. Fifteen members and four visitors present. 
of previous meeting were approved as read. 

The Geographical Index Contest was next disposed of the ‘prize 
being awarded to W. W. Bigler for the greatest number of proper 





names taken from the index of the Scott’s Standard Catalogue. M: 
Bigler found correctly 135 names, the letters forming same being in 
sequence, 

Mr. Chas. Nast exhibited an unusual lot of U. 8S. Revenues, 
namely;—The paper proprietaries issued by tobacco manufacturers in 
1878-79 in lieu of tin foils. All the specimens listed by Levick and 
Sterling in 1883 were shown, together with some varieties not listed 
by them. 

Mr. Nast claims this is the only complete collection of these Graphic 
Company’s issue inthe country. They were in magnificant condition, 
and their exhibition provoked genuine surprise. This is a department 
all but forgotten. 

Perhaps the greatest treat of the evening was the exhibition by Mr 
Walter Clarke Bellows of his famous Mexican Collection. To those who 
love stamps for their beauty, rarity and arrangement, this certainly was 
a display never to be forgotten. 

Mr. Bellows collects Mexican used and unused, blocks, strips, pairs 
and singles. A great many are on original covers. There were in ail 
6,273 varieties, noted especially for rarity and condition. 

Among others there were noted— 
1864—Head of Hidalgo—all values, cancelled. 
1864—Eagle—3c brown, eight specimens, used and unused. 
1864—-Eagle— Many fractions on original covers. 

1867 -68—Over 100 varieties of Guadalajaras. 

1867—All the values of the Chiapas stamps, including the very ‘un 
usual and rare 4 reals, and the absolutely unique 8 reals. 

1867—Several copies of each value of the Campeches on original covers. 

1867—Four 100e brown on original cover, two with period and two 
without, also a 50c yellow and a 25e blue. 

1868—Several varieties of 100c brown on brown. 

1868—Errors—12¢ brown and 50c blue. 

1872— All values watermarked. 

1892—Used and unused copies of the 5p and 10p carmine, and same of 
blue green. 

1895— Error—cancelled block of six 12c¢ orange brown. 

1895—Error—2c green, and unsevered pair of same. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Bellows for this display and 
his kindness in describing the collection. 

H. A. Davis showed the following values of the current | 
Postage on laid or ribbed paper.—1i, 2, 3, 4; 5, 6, 8 and 10 cents. 

The following gentlemen were elected to full membership: Rev. 
Sylvanus Tchwerzmann, Fred W. Remy, Walter Clarke Bellows and 
Chas. J. Tifft. 

A short auction session was held after which the meeting adjourned 
to meet July 11th, instead of the first Wednesday which occur on the 4th 
H. A. Davis, Secretary. 
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